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nature of our art; yet you will probably admit, when you
come to think of it, that every work of man which has
beauty in it must have some meaning in it also; that the
presence of any beauty in a piece of handicraft implies that
the mind of the man who made it was more or less excited
at the time, was lifted somewhat above the commonplace;
that he had something to communicate to his fellows which
they did not know or feel before, and which they would
never have known or felt if he had not been there to force
them to it
I want you to think of this when you see, as, un-
fortunately, you are only too likely often to see, some
lifeless imitation of a piece of bygone art, and are puzzled to
know why it does not satisfy you. The reason is that the
imitator has not entered into the soul of the dead artist;
nay, has supposed that he had but a hand and no soul, and
so has not known what he meant to do. I dwell on this,
because it forces on us the conclusion that if we cannot
have an ornamental art of our own, we cannot have one at
all. Every real work of art, even the humblest, is inimitable.
I am most sure that all the heaped-up knowledge of modern
science, all the energy of modern commerce, all the depth
and spirituality of modern thought, cannot reproduce
so much as the handiwork of an ignorant, superstitious
Berkshire peasant of the fourteenth century, nay, of a
wandering Kurdish shepherd, or of a skin-and-bone
oppressed Indian ryot. This, I say, I am sure of; and to
me the certainty is not depressing, but inspiriting, for it
bids us remember that the world has been noteworthy for
more than one century and one place, a fact whkh we are
pretty much apt to forget.
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